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General Education in the 
Secondary School 


In keeping with the policy established a few years ago of devot- 
ing the entire volume to a single area, the 1953-54 volume of THE 
HGH SCHOOL JouRNAL will discuss the topic of General Education 
in the Secondary School. This issue, Identifying the Problems, 
will be followed by issues on Social Understandings, Role of 
Scientific Knowledge, Health and Safety, Life Enrichment, Voca- 
tional and Family Life Education, and Curriculum for General 
Education. Most of the planning for this volume was completed 
under the editorship of Dr. Samuel M. Holton. 

The preceding volume, Problems of Instruction in the Second- 
ary School, had issues on Reading, Discipline, Grouping, Marking, 
Motivation, Testing, and Making the School Live. The eight 
numbers of the 1951-2 volume, Relating the High School Program 
to the Needs of Adolescents, have been attractively bound in tan 
cloth and are available in limited supply at $2.50. 

Plans will be made soon for the 1954-5 volume. The editor and 
editorial board welcome your suggestions both for a possible theme 
or area for discussion and for subtopics related to a proposed 
theme. 
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What Is General Education? 


ROOSEVELT BASLER 
Professor of Education, George Peabody Oollege for Teachers 
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RITING on the subject “What Is General Education?” is 
somewhat like writing on “What Is a Good Man?” or “What 
Are the Ends of Life?” Some would say that the answers to these 
questions are so well known to so many people that the formula- 
tion of replies is unnecessary and a useless expenditure of time. 
Others would say that these questions involve such profound mat- 
ters so little understood by most of us that the attempt to provide 
answers is an impossible task and one which would be undertaken 
only by someone who is at once a naive soul and a bold fellow in- 
deed. Both of these apparently contradictory opinions are obviously 
correct. 
It is this fact—the obvious correctness of both of these ap- 


parently contradictory opinions—however, which should cause . 


all who are interested in secondary education to be grateful to 
those who are responsible for the editorial policy of THe Hicn 
ScHOOL JouRNAL for their expressed intention to devote the entire 
1953-54 volume of eight issues to “General Education in the Second- 
ary School.” This volume of the JouRNAL should provide a means 
by which every teacher, every administrator, every parent, and every 
board of education member can be aided in his efforts to insure 
appropriate and effective programs of general education in the 
particular secondary school or schools in which he works or other- 
wise has a stake. The contents of the issues of the current volume 
of the JourNAL will be most useful if teachers and administrators 
will use the ideas contained therein as a basis for discussion and 
for the planning of improved local programs of general education. 

This particular article deals with what general education is. 
It is not concerned with such matters as why we should have gen- 
eral education, what curricular organizations and arrangements 
may be best suited to the provision of general education, what 
methods should be used in the teaching of general education, how 
to evaluate successfully programs of general education, and the 
like. These and similar considerations will be dealt with in other 
articles which will appear in the JouRNAL during the current year. 
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The provision of “General Education in the Secondary School” 
has been a major concern of many thoughtful educators for a con- 
siderable period of time. One who in 1953 attempts to delineate 
the meaning of general education can make no pretense of describ- 
ing something new. Practically every major pronouncement con- 
cerning secondary education in the past forty years has placed 
general education in a central position of importance. Practically 
every effort which has been made by various educational commis- 
sions and committees during this period to effect far-reaching im- 
provements in the instructional programs of junior and senior 
high schools has emphasized the major role to be played by general 
education. Practically every set of recommendations issued by 
national organizations which speak with authority in the field of 
secondary education has called for more and better general educa- 
tion. All of these pronouncements and recommendations have re- 
ceived wide currency, have been generally accepted, and, in many 
cases, roundly applauded. Whether or not the term “general edu- 
cation” has been used in all of these studies, reports, and pro- 
nouncements in no way lessens the truth of the statement that 
effective and sound general education for all youth has been the 
major theme of most of them. 

‘One cannot study the familiar “Cardinal Principles of Second- 
ary Education,” prepared by The Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education, without realizing that the primary 
element of reorganization called for by the Commission consisted 
of more effective general education extended to a larger proportion 
of youth of high school age. In fact, six of the “seven objectives” 
are clearly those of general education. 

Likewise, the famous “Issues of Secondary Education” and 
“Functions of Secondary Education,” developed by the Committee 
on Orientation in Secondary Education which had been created in 
1932 by The Department (now the National Association) of 
Secondary School Principals, are excellent briefs on what general 
education is and how it should function in our schools. 

The widely known studies and reports of the American Youth 
Commission, established by The American Council on Education, 
contain many facts about youth and the society in which they live 
which clearly show the need for improved general education and 
contain, also, numerous suggestions about implementing this need. 

Several of the publications of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion have stressed the importance of developing programs of gen- 
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eral education which will aid youth to acquire the knowledge and 
attitudes and develop the appreciations, ideals, and skills needed 
for effective living in a democracy. These studies have dealt at 
length with the nature and methods of general education. This 
is particularly true of the influential “Education for All American 
Youth.” 

The much discussed and somewhat controversial “Harvard Re- 
port,” General Education in a Free Society, describes general educa- 
tion as those learning experiences which will provide for the 
educational needs which all responsible persons have in common 
in our democratic society. 

The reports of the famous “Eight-Year Study” of the Progressive 
Education Association show that this experiment was more than 
casually concerned with general education, and the results have 
encouraged high schools to feel free to place more emphasis on 
general education. 

The shortcomings of the secondary school on which the historic 
Prosser Resolution focused attention were those representing defi- 
ciencies in general education for that large segment (Prosser said 
it was 60 per cent) of the potential high school population made 
up of youth who are headed neither for college and the professions 
nor for training and work in the skilled occupations. The influen- 
tial Commission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth, the 
existence of which was an outgrowth of the Prosser Resolution, 
has repeatedly stated its concern for the promotion of better pro- 
grams of general education in American secondary schools. 

From this cursory review it would appear that anyone who 
wants to know what general education is will find it amply illus- 
trated as well as clearly stated in the numerous, widely circulated 
reports and pronouncements of such recognized national organiza- 
tions and commissions as those which have been cited as examples 
above. 

If a more precise and direct definition is wanted, it may be 
found in one of the many volumes devoted to a treatment of gen- 
eral education. One of the best illustrations of this kind of state- 
ment is the definition of general education found on page 2 of 
General Education in Action, a report of the California Study of 
General Education in the Junior College, published in 1952 by 
the American Council on Education. This short definition states 
that general education is that portion of all education which in- 
cludes those common bits of information, skills, and attitudes 
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needed by everyone who is to be effective as a person, as a family 
member, as a bread winner, and as a citizen. The report empha- 
sizes the fact that general education is “complementary to, but 
different in emphasis” and content from occupational training, pro- 
fessional training, or specialized scholarship. 

Another clear and even shorter statement concerning the nature 
of general education is to be found in the six-page outline of the 
new general education program of George Peabody College for 
Teachers; namely, “Preparation for a rich, interesting, and satisfy- 
ing life. This is general education.” This would be an even 
better definition if the word “serviceable” appeared in the state- 
ment just prior to the last word in the statement. 

Although it would be possible to find literally dozens of useful 
definitions and descriptions of general education in the hundreds 
of pieces of educational literature which have been devoted to this 
subject in recent years, the writer is inclined to believe that the 
statement which might be of most value to the secondary school 
educators at this time would be one which represents an illustration 
of what any high school in the state might prepare as a means of 
informing students and parents of what the school is endeavoring 
to achieve through its general education offerings. Here, then, is 
such a potential statement. 

SOME OF THE THINGS WHICH YOU—THE STUDENT—SHOULD 


GAIN FROM THIS HIGH SCHOOL’S PROGRAM OF 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


1. Improvement in such essential skills as reading, finding information, ex- 
pressing an idea in writing or in speaking, using mathematics, and under- 
standing and using the scientific method. 

2. Ability to work cooperatively with others. 

3. A clearer concept of the kind of world in which you live—an understand- 
ing of how machines have affected the way people make their living; an 
understanding of the interdependence of farmer, laborer, manager, merchant, 
and consumer; an understanding of how your government serves you and 
an understanding of your responsibility to your government; an understanding 
of the interdependence of the various nations of the world; an understanding 
of some of the crucial problems that society faces and must solve if our 
democratic way of life is to flourish. 

4. A clearer concept of the democratic ideals—respect for each individual, 
belief in equality of opportunity, reliance upon the use of reason rather than 
force, tolerance for others, faith in man and his ability. 


5. Improvement in ability to think clearly, basing that thinking upon evi- 
dence and facts rather than upon prejudices or opinion. 

6. An acquaintance with the best that has been thought, felt, or said—an 
introduction to the fields of literature, art, and music. 
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7. An acquaintance with the ideas and experiences of past generations, so 
that you can profit from their mistakes and build upon their successes. 

8. A desire to make this a better world for everybody. 


9. A strong, well-developed body, a well-adjusted personality, and informa- 
tion and habits that will improve your physical and mental health. 


10. Desirable work habits—the habit of knowing exactly what you are to 
do; the habit of following instructions but at the same time using your own 
initiative; the habit of planning and organizing your work; the habit of check- 
ing your work to make sure that you have done a genuinely satisfactory job; 
the habit of completing your work on time. 


11. A desire for more education. You may obtain this education by con- 
tinuing in school, reading and studying at home, or carefully observing the 
world in which you live. You may use all forms of communication in making 
such observations, including newspapers, magazines, movies, radio, and tele- 
vision. Remember, your education is only well started when you leave school. 

A genuinely workable understanding of what general education 
can become in any one of our secondary schools will not be at- 
tained by any of us through the process of reading one article or 
book on the subject. It will come only as we read, study, think, 
and try out elements of general education in our respective schools. 

One final word! None of us should wait to make improvements 
in general education until such time as we know with certainty 
exactly what general education is. Such a time will never come. 
To begin with, no one of us will ever read all that has been written 
or learn about all that has been done in this field. It is being 
written and being done faster than one person can read or learn 
about it. Besides, genuine understandings of general education 
can come only through prolonged and continuous efforts to provide 
it in a real school. Such action represents a magnificent oppor- 
tunity for those who work in secondary schools. 


Does Subject Matter Contribute to 
General Education? 


LInDLEY J. STILEs 
Dean, School of Education, University of Virginia 


mx 

UBJECT MATTER, insofar as it represents man’s most de- 
SS cedabie knowledge related to his citizenship responsibilities, 
will always be the basic substance of general education. General 
education is concerned primarily with the life, historical back- 
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ground, language, ethical values and the intellectual, moral, aes- 
thetic and social attainments of our people. Regardless of the form 
of organization, the established facts, operational hypotheses, com- 
mon agreements, beliefs and controversial issues that characterize 
our culture, and the skills and instruments of their communication, 
become the curricular substance—or subject matter—which we en- 
deavor to transmit to each succeeding generation through our 
program of education. Simply defined, subject matter is “what” 
is to be learned. Like method, which deals with “how” the teacher 
attempts to promote learning, subject matter is a means to an end. 
But without the means, the end could not be achieved. 

General education aims at helping individuals acquire, assimi- 
late and apply reliable facts in the solution of individual and group 
problems of living. Its major objective in the commen schools of 
the United States is to develop independent, self-sufficient in- 
dividuals and competent citizens. Without reliable facts—subject 
matter—general education would be impossible and man’s social 
living would remain forever on an animal level. 

A democratic society requires a higher level of general educa- 
tional achievement, intellectual competence and objective self- 
direction than any other way of life. When people attempt to 
govern themselves, all must be competent to discover and to use 
reliable information. The importance a democracy places upon 
intelligence demands that individuals have opportunities through 
the program of general education in the school to learn to compare, 
analyze, interpret, and to appraise information of many kinds. 
Through such a process intelligence is cultivated. In addition, it 
must be recognized that ethical values, attitudes, prejudices, super- 
stitions, and group mores and traditions play vital roles in influenc- 
ing behavior. Such attributes are influenced significantly by the 
presence or absence of relevant facts and by the willingness and 
ability of individuals to be governed by objective evidence. A 
paramount task of general education is to help individual students 
test their ethical values, attitudes, and general personal and social 
behaviors against the most reliable information our culture has 
accumulated. The individual who fails to learn to anchor his 
beliefs and behavior on a solid footing of valid information, sub- 
ject matter, remains ever adrift, tossed continuously to and fro by 
the tides of emotion, prejudice, superstition and a multitude of 
complex social pressures. 
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Proposals for the organization of general education all assume 
the existence of an accumulated body of subject matter to be trans- 
mitted to and used by the learner. Certain plans for general educa- 
tion, such as the broad fields curriculum, fused courses, and various 
correlation schemes emphasize the importance of helping the learn- 
er to develop an understanding of the interrelationships which 
exist among systematically organized bodies of knowledge. Another 
pattern, the core curriculum, provides for the selection and reor- 
ganization of subject matter content in terms of its application to 
major personal and social problems. The so-called experience 
curriculum and the activity curriculum as it exists in the elementary 
school are really not curricular patterns at all. Rather, they repre- 
sent suggestions of ways in which learning may take place. Never- 
theless, these patterns of teaching, in spite of the emphasis they 
place upon the learning being accomplished through first-hand 
experience, also assume the existence of a body of reliable facts to 
be learned. Likewise, all theories of learning and recommended 
patterns of teaching are concerned primarily with helping the 
student learn and retain subject matter as efficiently as possible 
and to make maximum use of it in the solution of problems of 
living. 

That subject matter is and must be the basis of general educa- 
tion seems hardly debatable. More difficult to agree upon, however, 
are such questions as: (1) What should be included under the cate- 
gory of subject matter; (2) Which subject matter is of most value 
to general education; and (3) How may we insure that the subject 
matter taught will include up-to-date or the most reliable informa- 
tion. Other problems in the area of method which often generate 
controversy relate to ways of organizing subject matter so that it 
can be learned, retained and applied most efficiently, and pro- 
cedures for adapting subject matter to maturity levels and differ- 
ences in capacity and interests that are found in students. 

General agreement does not exist with respect to what should 
be included in the subject matter of general education. Practically 
all would endorse the position that we should teach our children 
those facts about our culture and way of living which have already 
stood the test of objective proof. Such a body of tested, accumu- 
lated information and the skills necessary to its communication and 
use must be transmitted to future citizens if they are to be accorded 
the advantage of our past cultural and intellectual attainments. 
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Another category of substance which has been generally accepted 
as subject matter includes those fundamental and relatively per- 
manent common agreements which have resolved for our people 
basic problems of living. Such agreements relate to issues which 
have been or still are highly controversial. They represent opera- 
tional “truces” among conflicting points of view that permit mutual 
cooperation among people in carrying on self-government. The 
doctrine of separation of church and state is an example of this 
type of subject matter content which we teach our children. As 
long as such agreements prevail, they tend to take the issues in- 
volved out of the realm of controversy and provide a foundation 
of public opinion, and in most instances established law, upon 
which government may move forward. General education must 
be concerned, however, with helping future citizens to learn that 
such subject matter content is reliable only insofar as such agree- 
ments continue to be held. Students need, also, to understand that 
perpetuating our way of life involves, primarily, preserving the 
common agreements which have made such life possible. 

Over and above transmitting to students the substantiated 
knowledge and common agreements of our people, general educa- 
tion should be concerned with helping future citizens become sensi- 
tive to the great contemporary, unresolved issues which continually 
threaten to divide our people and to weaken our cherished form 
of government. The question as to whether controversial issues 
should be incorporated in the subject matter of general education 
is one which does not receive an affirmative answer from sizable 
numbers of our people. In fact, outright opposition comes from 
powerful groups who attempt in some communities to ban library 
or textbooks or to exclude from the subject matter information 
about objectionable topics, such as UNESCO. Sponsors of such 
opposition would require that the general education of the school 
ignore our nation’s great pressing problems while preparing young 
people for their citizenship responsibilities. They would, in effect, 
compel teachers to refuse to recognize the existence of controversial 
issues. Yet, only in a democracy, where men are free to think and 
to follow the dictates of their own conclusions, feelings, and beliefs, 
may controversial issues be admitted to exist. In a democratic 
nation, dedicated to the basic objective of achieving unity out of 
diversity, controversial issues are the stepping stones of progress. 
Through the continuous intellectual wrestling with conflicting 
points of view, by all our citizens, fundamental agreements are 
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reached. Such adjustments of diverse positions, or group com- 
promises, provide personality and form to government of, for, and 
by our people. 

The program of general education of the school, committed 
to the preparation of young people for their citizenship responsi- 
bilities, cannot avoid dealing with the great controversial issues 
which characterize our times. To attempt to do so would lead 
to failure to prepare the young people for active, intelligent and 
responsible civic life. In dealing with controversial issues, how- 
ever, care must be exercised to insure that such issues are considered 
objectively and with fairness to all. General education must not 
be made an instrument for propaganda by the proponents of either 
side of a controversy. Good schools will introduce students—at 
every grade level, yet respecting developing intellectual maturity— 
to the predominate contemporary issues in American life. The 
identification and objective study of such problems is the means 
by which future citizens learn how to work together to achieve 
those common agreements so essential to the continuation of our 
free nation. 

The problem of which subject matter is most appropriate to 
general education is not easily resolved. When the objective is 
the development of efficient democratic citizens, so much depends 
upon the method of teaching. Almost any substantial subject 
matter ably taught will contribute more than the most carefully 
selected material in the hands of an inept and uninspiring teacher. 
Yet, it will be recognized that in terms of the goals of general educa- 
tion, certain subject matter will be more promising than will other. 
For purposes of general education, it is necessary to look to the 
nature of the society being served for criteria to be used in the 
selection of subject matter content. Those who hold that the school 
should “meet the needs of the child” often seem to ignore the fact 
that taken out of a societal context the child has few needs which 
require educational treatment. It is in the pattern of life which 
we seek to help our children to perpetuate that we find the intellec- 
tual, ethical, aesthetic and social behavior requirements which all 
future citizens must be helped to meet. 

The task of keeping the subject matter of general education 
up-to-date is one which ever confronts the teacher and curriculum 
specialist. Perhaps the most useful device for accomplishing this 
goal is the “resource unit.” By developing and using resource 
units, teachers free themselves from out-dated subject matter topics, 
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from single patterns for the organization of subject matter and 
from the sharp separation of organized bodies of knowledge. They 
are able to add new or more valid subject matter without waiting 
for the adoption of another text book. The organization of con- 
tent can be varied or adapted to a particular pattern of teaching 
and to the maturity level and individual differences of students. 

The position, herein presented briefly, is that subject matter 
offers the substance of general education. Only by learning to 
acquire, assimilate and apply reliable facts to the solution of basic 
problems will students develop the intellectual competence, ethical 
values and the social behaviors demanded of citizens in a demo- 
cratic society. More agreement needs to be achieved with respect 
to what constitutes subject matter. Likewise, greater care needs 
to be exercised in the selection of subject matter for general educa- 
tion purposes to insure that the content taught represents the most 
reliable and pertinent information. 

It is suggested that greater understanding will prevail among 
the American people with respect to the work of our schools when 
teachers, supervisors, administrators and professors of education 
stand openly on the premise that the program of general education 
must have substance—subject matter. Much confusion has been 
caused by those who argue that “teachers teach children—not sub- 
ject matter.” Certainly, teachers teach children, but they teach 
them subject matter. Those who proclaim that “children learn 
from experience” should endeavor to see clearly that the use of 
first-hand experience to promote learning aims at helping students 
translate more economically and permanently, knowledge learned 
into objective thought and socially acceptable behavior. Good 
teachers are concerned with helping children to develop value 
systems and patterns of thinking and acting which will help them 
to be good citizens. But without using the most reliable facts— 
subject matter—it is impossible to attain this objective. Methods 
of stimulating and guiding learning are important. They may 
contribute significantly to how well the student acquires, assimilates 
and applies information learned. Methods of teaching and con- 
cepts of learning have no function, however, unless substance exists 
to be learned and in which values, attitudes and social habits can 
be objectively rooted. Subject matter which incorporates man’s 
most dependable knowledge related to his pattern of life is the 
substance with which general education must deal. Without such 
subject matter general education cannot accomplish its objectives. 











Do Youth Have Common Needs? 


WILLIAM G. BriINnK 
Northwestern University 


xX 


HE QUESTION here raised for consideration is important 

for several reasons. In the first place, the answer to this 
question has a significant bearing upon the problem of the organiza- 
tion of the curriculum. Secondly, it is important from the stand- 
point of the selection of appropriate materials of instruction. 
Thirdly, whatever answer is given to this question will influence 
the procedures and techniques used in appraising the results of 
instruction. If youth have common needs that can be identified, 
for example, the current emphasis upon the provision of general 
education for all youth is necessary and desirable, for general educa- 
tion is concerned with meeting common needs. Similarly, if youth 
have common needs there is justification for the practice of pro- 
viding common learning activities and experiences in classroom 
instruction. Moreover, if youth have common needs, the proce- 
dures and techniques used to evaluate their progress in satisfying 
such needs would be similar for all students. 

In this discussion it will be assumed that students do have 
common needs, but that they also have special needs and needs 
that are unique to particular individuals. It is the purpose of 
this discussion to examine these assumptions and to consider their 
significance for curriculum development in secondary schools. 

In view of the varied interpretation of the term needs, it appears 
appropriate to comment briefly upon the sense in which this term 
will be used. A need always presupposes some kind of deficiency 
and anticipates a change toward a future goal. It is conditioned 
not only by the psycho-physical development of the individual, but 
also by the demands of the society and culture in which he lives. 
These sources are inextricably intertwined and are in constant 
process of interaction. This concept of needs avoids the miscon- 
ceptions that inevitably arise when needs are conceived only from 
the standpoint of the personal problems and tensions with which 
youth must cope, or, on the other hand, are limited to the demands 
which society places upon individuals. A sound educational pro- 
gram must recognize that these two sources of needs are reciprocal 
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in nature, and that both must be utilized in establishing a founda- 
tion for curriculum development. 


THE NATURE OF COMMON NEEDs 

The term common needs refers to those types of needs which 
all youth confront and which must be satisfied if they are to achieve 
their highest potentialities for personal happiness and social use- 
fulness. They consist of the behavior changes, knowledges, abili- 
ties, attitudes, and appreciations which are essential to attain these 
ends. 

Numerous attempts have been made to discover the nature of 
common needs. It may be helpful to mention some of the current 
analyses of needs in order to disclose both the similarities and the 
differences in the conception of common needs. The National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals has taken the position 
that all youth have certain educational needs in common, and has 
formulated a statement of the “ten imperative needs of youth.” 
These needs are stated largely in terms of the kinds of knowledges, 
understanding, abilities, and skills that youth should develop, such 
as “the need for salable skills and those understandings and atti- 
tudes that make the worker an intelligent and productive partici- 
pant in economic life.” 

Corey has identified the types of developmental tasks which 
youth confront during the period of adolescence. Some of these 
are: Coming to terms with their own bodies; learning new rela- 
tionships to their age-mates; acquiring self-confidence and a system 
of values.? It is implicitly recognized that such tasks, representing 
as they do the problems and strains confronting youth as they 
grow up, derive in large measure from the nature of the social 
environment. They indicate further the kinds of working rela- 
tionships which youth must achieve with the society in which they 
live. Prescott conceives of needs from the standpoint of the mental 
hygienist, and emphasizes the affective qualities and conditions 
which youth must have in order to achieve a feeling of adequacy 
and accomplishment. Needs thus derived are classified as physio- 
logical, social, and integrative; each of these is further analyzed, as 
for example, social needs include the needs for love and affection, 

1 Planning for American Youth, a Summary of Education for AU American Youth. 
Washington, D. C.: National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1951, p. 9. 

2Corey, Stephen M., “The Developmental Tasks of Youth,” The American High 


School, Eighth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1946. 
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feeling of belongingness and being well thought of, and the feeling 
of likeness to others.* 


The famed Harvard Report, General Education in a Free So- 
ciety, stresses the intellectual traits and characteristics of mind that 
should be fostered by education. By the term characteristics the 
writers of this report have in mind “aims so important as to pre- 
scribe how general education should be carried out and which 
abilities should be sought above all others in every part of it.’* 
The abilities thus recognized are: to think effectively; to communi- 
cate thought; to make relevant judgments; and to discriminate 
among values. It is recognized that these characteristics cannot 
be separated nor developed in isolation. 

The Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum Program has at- 
tempted to define the problems which youth confront as a basis 
for curriculum development. Eight major problems were identi- 
fied, such as earning a living, developing an effective personality, 
and living healthfully and safely. Each of these problems was 
further analyzed; for example, the development for an effective 
personality involves such more specific problems as acquiring good 
manners, poise and self-confidence, improving one’s personal ap- 
pearance, and acquiring the ability to read effectively and enjoy- 
ably.® In all, fifty-five specific problems were suggested. Obviously 
such a list could be extended almost indefinitely. In some in- 
stances the common needs of youth have been conceived primarily 
from the standpoint of the relationship of the individual to society. 
Such an approach to the definition of common needs has, in several 
instances, proceeded on the basis of the major functions of social 
life. The course of study for the core curriculum of the Virginia 
Secondary Schools, for example, is based upon eleven major func- 
tions of social life, such as protection and conservation, production 
and distribution, communication and transportation, and recrea- 
tion. These functions of social life serve as the foundation for 
the determination of the educational program in core classes. 

Although many other illustrations of current attempts to define 
the common needs of youth could be given, those cited are suffi- 
cient to indicate the varied approaches that have been used. In 

* Prescott, Daniel A., Emotion and the Educative Process. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1938, p. b 

* General Education in a Free Society, Report of the Harvard Committee. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1945, p. 64. 

© Principal Findings of the Follow-Up Study, Illinois Secondary-School Curriculum 
Pog. Bulletin No. 17, 1951, pp. 13-15. 


Tentative Course of ‘Study ‘for the Core Ourriculum of Virginia Secondary Schools. 
State Board of Education, 1934, p. 18. 
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general, there is considerable overlapping in the statements of 
common needs. However, some differences appear in the relative 
emphasis placed upon various aspects of needs, such as the intellec- 
tual, social and emotional. These varying emphases have con- 
tributed greatly to the development of a more comprehensive con- 
cept of the nature of common needs. 


NEEDs REPRESENT VARYING DEGREES OF COMMONALITY 


At the outset of this discussion it was posited that youth not 
only have common needs, but also special and unique needs. The 
illustrations of needs that have just been presented are in the nature 
of broad classifications of needs which all youth confront. It is 
clear that as such generalizations are analyzed more specifically 
the commonality of needs decreases. This is to say that needs range 
from the universal to the unique. Every individual shares with all 
people at all times and all places certain universal needs, such as 
for food, shelter and affection. He shares with members of his cul- 
tural group such common needs as learning acceptable individual 
and social forms of behavior, participating in the democratic solu- 
tion of problems, and adjusting to the demands of an expanding 
technology. An adolescent shares with his age-mates such common 
needs as achieving emotional independence from parents and other 
adults, preparing for marriage and family life, and selecting and 
preparing for an occupation. 

An adolescent also has needs that are peculiar to the particular 
groups of youth to which he belongs. He has needs in common with 
other members of the same sex, needs which arise both from bodily 
structure and function and from the different role which the culture 
attributes to the two sexes. He has needs in common with special 
social groups which are dependent upon such factors as race, re- 
ligion, nationality, and social and economic status. Likewise he 
has needs in common with such sub-groups as may be organized 
on the basis of educational or vocational plans and ambitions, on 
the basis of ability (retarded or gifted pupils), and on the basis 
of special interests and talents (music, art, extra-curricular activi- 
ties). When such factors as these are considered it is apparent 
that in addition to common needs youth also have many special 
needs. 

THE UNIQUE CHARACTER OF NEEDS 


The process of analysis and correlatively the process of identi- 
fying needs by means of such techniques as interviews, observation 
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of behavior and tests, will eventually reveal needs that are not only 
highly specialized but also unique in character. Everyone realizes, 
of course, that no two individuals are identical. Such differences 
as height, weight, color of hair, and sex are readily discernable. 
There are, however, other differences which from an educational 
standpoint are of greater significance; namely, differences that can 
be attributed to perceptual background. 

Throughout life the individual is continuously subjected to 
a multiplicity of stimuli, some of which have their origin within 
the individual himself, while others are from without. Moreover, 
internal and external stimuli occur in intricate combinations and 
are in constant interaction. It is from such stimuli that the in- 
dividual develops his perceptions. Since no two individuals ex- 
perience identical patterns of stimuli, it follows that no two persons 
will have the same perceptions. Therefore, when a group of in- 
dividuals are confronted with any given situation, they each bring 
to bear upon it a unique constellation of perceptions which form 
the basis for personal responses. Differences in perception imply 
differences in need. It is precisely for this reason that each in- 
dividual has needs that are unique in character. 

For example, let us assume that a group of pupils is confronted 
with a reading situation. How will differences of their perceptual 
backgrounds affect their responses and give evidence of their unique 
needs? Some pupils may show strong resistance to the reading 
situation, reacting negatively to printed materials because they have 
frequently experienced frustration in reading. They may exhibit 
unfavorable attitudes toward themselves and towards the teachers 
because they feel inadequate in the situation. This reaction, how- 
ever, may be expressed in various ways—as resentment, retreat, 
aggressiveness, or indifference. Pupils will also interpret the content 
of the materials involved in terms of their perceptions. Some may 
have broad and true concepts of the meaning of words; others, very 
limited or wrong concepts. Some may have little ability to inter- 
pret reading materials in a series of mental pictures, to see relation- 
ships, to compare and evaluate. Perceptual backgrounds will also 
cause them to differ in their responses because of variations in 
emotional correlates; prejudices, tastes, sensitivities, and values are 
all involved. This analysis of differences which cause unique needs 
could obviously be greatly extended. Moreover, since the particular 
needs of individuals are not discrete in character, but are intricately 
interwoven, there would be an infinite number of patterns of needs. 
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Concluding Comments. In this discussion the position has been 
taken that youth have many common needs, and in addition have 
specialized and unique needs; that the common needs represent 
broad areas, each of which, upon analysis, can be differentiated into 
more specific needs; and that from the standpoint of learning, each 
individual confronts a wide variety of unique needs which emerge 
from his own perceptual background. On the premise of the fore- 
going analysis, several implications would appear justified. 

Every attempt should be made by secondary schools to discern 
the needs of the youth it serves. Analyses of the typical needs of 
youth, such as those suggested earlier, may well be used as starting 
points. The identification of the needs of particular groups of 
students can then be accomplished through the use of such tech- 
niques as have been described in the literature.?’ It should be 
clearly recognized that it is impossible to identify all of the unique 
needs of every student. Such an analysis would lead to a myriad 
of specifics, and might easily result in losing sight of the individual 
as a whole. It is neither practicable nor essential that the analysis 
should be carried to such an extreme. One of the major functions 
of education is to equip youth with the generalized insights, under- 
standings, and abilities whereby they themselves will be enabled 
to satisfy their own needs. 

Recognition of the hierarchical arrangement of needs from the 
universal to the unique has implications for the secondary-school 
curriculum. That youth have common needs suggests the validity 
of implementing as a significant part of the curriculum a sound 
program of general education which will seek to help youth to 
develop those common understandings, loyalties, attitudes, abili- 
ties and skills which are essential for citizens of a free society. That 
youth have special needs suggests the wisdom of a differentiated 
type of curriculum in which provisions are made to meet the needs 
of varied groups of youth. That youth have unique needs which 
may be exhibited in all learning situations whether they be in 
areas devoted to general or to special education suggests the desir- 
ability of providing a wide range of materials and experiences to 
meet the diversified needs of individual students. 

Although it is commonly agreed that the curriculum should 
provide both general and special education, the interrelationships 
of these two aspects of education should be clearly recognized. 
Many special needs can and should be satisfied through the pro- 


7 For example, see Adapting the Secondary-School Program to the Needs of Youth, 
Fifty-Second Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. 
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gram of common learnings; similarly, many common needs will 
be further provided for in the special areas of the curriculum. 
General education and special education represent not opposing 
but complementary attempts to meet the needs of youth. The first, 
emphasizing common needs, tends to unite individuals, to bind 
them more closely together as they seek to achieve common goals. 
The second, emphasizing special needs, tends to separate indivi- 
duals, to provide opportunities for leadership and personal achieve- 
ments, so that each may make his greatest contribution to the 
welfare of all. The challenge of this two-fold responsibility must 
be recognized if secondary schools are to develop effective programs 
for youth. 


Who Attends the Public High Schools? 


Puitip Q. SAWIN 
University of Wisconsin 


KX 

IFTY YEARS ago the secondary schools of America were 
pak ic by the children of the upper classes, bent on further- 
ing their education to maintain their family’s position in the social 
structure. Education around 1900 was not compulsory and only 
about 11 percent of the children between the ages of fourteen and 
seventeen attended high schools. Of those in attendance about 
80 percent were preparing for admission to college. It was a 
rather homogeneous group in social background, hopes, aspirations, 
and in financial resources. All that these students needed was the 
desire and interest. They inherited the ability through birth and 
environmental factors and the “wherewithal” was theirs for the 
asking. It was a planned future of reasonable security. These 
were future leaders, statesmen, corporation presidents, managers, 
producers, engineers, professional men, all requiring a single type 
of secondary education to prepare them for a college where their 
varied objectives would separate them under an elective system. 

In the past fifty years figures show a remarkable change in the 
student body structure in our American high school. While the 
total population of the country has increased two and one-half 
times, the population of the secondary school has increased thirty- 
nine times. Schooling is now compulsory until the age of sixteen 
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and in some states until eighteen years of age. Now in attendance 
are those who want to be there and those who only come to school 
because the law requires it. 

The group has shifted from the homogeneity of only upper class 
children to the heterogeneity of the children of parents from all 
walks of life. Most important of all in the problems of the high 
schools is the high percentage of those within the ages of fourteen 
and seventeen attending the secondary schools, 80 per cent, and 
of this group only 20 per cent are planning to enter college. 

Galen Jones and other proponents of “Life Adjustment” educa- 
tion have divided the high school students into 20 per cent college 
preparatory, 20 per cent who are interested in education leading 
to special jobs, and 60 per cent who must be prepared just for 
life and the problems they will meet. While other educators dis- 
agree with these proportions, they all concede that these three 
groups make up the high school student body. 

In this heterogeneous mass are found IQ’s ranging from 60 to 
160, environment backgrounds from the delinquent to the highly 
cultured, and extremes in the hopes and aspirations of the individ- 
ual student. 

In this high school student body are the designers, the builders 
and the construction workers, the producers and consumers, the 
overbearing extroverts and the misfit introverts, the mentally skilled 
and the hand skilled, the rich and the poor, the laborer and the 
artist, the farmer and the musician. 

Each, however, is a unique, irreplaceable human being with a 
functioning personality. This group represents 80 per cent of the 
next generation of human resources in our country, the future 
citizen and the future soldier who as members of our American 
society will add, remain neutral, or detract from its effectiveness. 

This group is young America which will take its heritage as the 
older generation hands it along to them. These citizens will have 
to be intelligent enough to make good laws, and morally stable 
enough to obey them. 

This group contains our future diplomats and our citizens of 
the world upon whose shoulders will rest the peace of the world. 
The children of the Daughters of the American Revolution and the 
children of recent immigrants and displaced persons are all mem- 
bers of this melting pot of education. 

The college preparatory group are now in the minority in our 
public high schools and the big majority will have to be prepared 
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for life whether they drop out before they graduate or after they 
have graduated. Each of these students is a prospective husband 
and father or a prospective wife and mother. The physical and 
mental development of these youths, then, has an important bear- 
ing on the next generations of American citizens. 

Many of the students are prospective drop outs, since 50 per 
cent of the starters drop out before graduation. Within this group 
are many future welfare problems, social misfits, and even menaces 
to society. 

Our “Omnibus” public high school has a great variety of passen- 
gers, some representing every phase of our American culture. Yet 
each is an individual, in his own right. No two are alike, were 
alike, or ever will be alike. As the percentage of children in attend- 
ance increases, the range of individual differences increases in all 
its facets. 

Despite all of these social, economic, and educational differences, 
these are children of freemen and should become future effective 
members of a free society. 
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What Auxiliary Services Are Needed? 


Donato G. TARBET 
University of North Carolina 
xx 
HE PROBLEM of identifying various factors in General 
Education is made more difficult by the differences of opinion 
as to just what should be included in General Education. This in 
turn definitely affects what will be considered as needed auxiliary 
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services. Dr. Harl R. Douglass states that “all pupils—no matter 
what their future occupations may be—have a need for and a right 
to a general education which will prepare them for efficient and 
satisfying living in a democratic society. This means that general 
education is concerned with the total personality of the child and 
his adjustment to himself as well as to society.” 

General Education provides common learnings essential for all 
students and also provides for individual differences through 
various provisions in its program. Further opportunity is provided 
for specialized interests. ‘This article has as its purpose a discussion 
of some of the auxiliary services which are necessary to help pre- 
pare the boys and girls of our schools for efficient and satisfying 
living. 

Auxiliary services are so varied from school to school that what 
may be considered as an auxiliary service in one school may be a 
very integral part of the program of another. However, certain 
services are becoming recognized as essential services of many 
schools at the present time. 

Guidance services are needed to help the student adjust to the 
present as well as to meet the future. There has been a lot of dis- 
cussion as to how far guidance services should be extended in 
secondary schools. Some think of guidance in terms of the selection 
of a vocation. Others realize that it is much more than that. 
Students need help in meeting their present problems as well 
as preparing for the future. 

A guidance program should therefore supplement those activi- 
ties which the classroom teacher does in helping boys and girls 
adjust to their problems. Some of this may be in the nature of 
group guidance as in orientation to school life or group testing. 
Discussion of vocational and avocational problems may still be 
done on a group basis in some cases. Therefore many of these 
services “ay be included in phases of General Education. How- 
ever, these services should be supplemented with individual coun- 
seling, often with a person specially trained in this line of work. 
Individual testing should be provided for those desiring a further 
analysis of their assets and liabilities. While the individual in- 
ventory may be partially completed under the direction of the 
teacher the counselor may need to help supplement this informa- 
tion in order that it may furnish a serviceable picture of the stu- 


1 Douglass, Harl R., The High School Ourriculum, New York: The Ronald Press 
Co., 1947, p. 193. 
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dent. A placement service should be provided as part of the : 
guidance program. This is not merely job placement or placement / 
with regard to college entrance but includes placement in the edu- 
cational program, including curricular and co-curricular activities. 
Follow-up services should be provided in order that the school may 
continue to be of service to its graduates and former students as 
well as to improve itself through continuous evaluation. 

The reading problems of secondary school students are attaining 
proper recognition in an increasing number of schools. Too often 
reading was considered to be a skill mastered in the elementary 
school. But high school students often have difficulty in reading. 
Here is a need for improvement. The developmental approach to 
reading stresses that reading is a continuous process and that much 
can be done by the classroom teacher to help the student improve 
his reading ability. But there are cases where special help is needed. 
The child may not be able to benefit from this program. In this 
case there is the need for the reading specialist who after proper 
analysis of the problems involved may be able to give the child the 
help necessary for improvement. 

Special teachers in other areas may be provided for students 
who are having various scholastic problems or who are physically 
handicapped to such an extent that they cannot profit from regular 
classroom instruction. The health program of the school should 
recognize that differences in physical condition often mean differ- 
ences in instructional needs. Sight-saving classes for those with 
visual handicaps and rooms with special provision for those with 
auditory handicaps provide for other exceptional children. Special 
rooms for children who have suffered from the effects of polio and 
other physical handicaps are desirable. These special rooms, or 
“opportunity rooms,” may help in providing more nearly equal 
educational opportunities for all. 

Health services should provide physical examinations and im- 
munization, either directly or in cooperation with the family 
physician. This should include examinations of the eyes, ears, 
and teeth. Here recognition of physical problems should lead 
to corrective measures. Of course the health services should in- 
clude measures to improve the physical condition of its students 
and the prevention of the spread of communicable diseases. 

Physical education should include corrective work for those 
who are physically handicapped but who can still profit from it. 
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Naturally, it should provide a well-rounded and physical educa- 
tion program for the normal students. 

A well-balanced nourishing meal is a definite advantage in 
promoting the health of a child. Proper lunch facilities should be 
provided in order that each boy and girl will have a wholesome 
meal in a pleasant environment. And this can be an opportunity 
for learning and practicing citizenship. 

The line (if one ever existed) between curricular and extra- 
curricular activities is rapidly being erased. Many of the activities 
formerly thought of as being in the latter classification, such as 
band, glee clubs, dramatics, and publications have now become 
recognized as integral parts of the curriculum. Other schools have 
classified these and many others into “interest areas” and therefore 
made them nearly full-fledged members of the curricular family. 
Whatever the situation may be, there is the need for a well- 
balanced program of activities which furnish a vital part of the 
learning experience of boys and girls. Such activities as athletics, 
small music ensembles, class plays, assemblies, and various clubs 
may still be used to supplement the other curricular activities. 
This will meet with the trend to recognize the term “curriculum” 
as including “all activities of children which take place under the 
direction of the school, whether those activities are curricular or 
extracurricular, inside of the classroom or outside of it.’ 

Safety instruction and driver training are now recognized as 
being a desirable part of the secondary school program. These 
services have moved from auxiliary services in many cases to cur- 
ricular areas. 

Training for the wise use of leisure time should be included as 
part of the school program. Much can be done to meet this objec- 
tive through classes in literature, musical activities, physical activi- 
ties, art, dramatics, crafts, and many other areas which furnish 
the introduction to an area of: activity which may be the basis for 
many enjoyable hours of worthy recreation. But does it have 
to end here? Why not use the school facilities for recreational 
purposes by students and adults, during the school year, and dur- 
ing the vacation months as well. In this way the school may 
furnish recreational facilities for the members of the community 
on a year-around basis. 

The development of a program which provides for discrimi- 
nation in various recreational activities, including viewing TV and 


2Gwynn, J. Minor, Curriculum Principles and Social Trends, New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1950, p. 261. 
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listening to the radio programs, should be an integral part of the 
program. Physical activities which include more individualized 
sports such as golf, tennis, and swimming may provide recreational 
opportunities for the time when the football field and the basket- 
ball court cannot continue to be the center of the former student's 
athletic activities. 

These and many other services of the school may help in 
answering the question of What Auxiliary Services Are Needed. 
General Education in the secondary school is an attempt to pro- 
vide better educational opportunities for the boys and girls of 
our schools. These services should be an important part of that 
program. 


The Hieu Scuoou Journau 
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Films Dealing with General Education 


KENNETH M. MCINTYRE 
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The problems of General Education cover a variety of needs. 
The following film annotations may be helpful in analyzing a 
few of these needs, although they cover only the periphery of the 
problem. Film Notes in the next issues of the HicH ScHoo. Jour- 
NAL will be correlated with more specific areas of General Educa- 
tion. 


DESIGN OF AMERICAN PuBLic EDUCATION, 16 minutes, Black and 
White, Sound. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film De- 
partment, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 


To contrast the operation of the “assembly line” kind of 
educational process with one that is tailored to meet the needs 
of today’s young people is the purpose of this film. Typical 
l state, county, and local setups are shown—with the creation of 
inquiring minds, the development of democratic ideals and 
qualities of leadership, and the realization of a complete in- 
r dividual capable of assuming his place in society as the 
educational objectives. Through actual pictures of the two 
types of systems the results of the educational processes on the 
child are shown. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY, 14 minutes, Black and White, 
: Sound. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film Depart- 
, ment, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 


This film shows a traditional weoden schoolhouse that 
hasn’t changed in the last forty viars as a part of an educa- 
tional system isolated from the community, taking nothing 
and giving nothing to the ceinmunity. Then it shows how 
school and community can work together to produce an educa- 
' tional process geared to students’ needs, as well as adult 
i activities of the community. The mutual benefits to be gained 
from such a working partnership—school and community—are 
outlined in the film. 
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PRACTICING DEMOCRACY IN THE CLAssRooM, 22 minutes, Black and 


White, Sound. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., Wil- 
mette, IIl. 

Designed for secondary school students and adult groups, 
this film shows the qualities of a good citizen in a democracy 
and shows how these qualities can be developed in the class- 
room of public schools. It will emphasize the need for teach- 
ers’ using democratic methods of teaching, and will help the 
lay people understand the purposes and methods of good 
teaching in the public schools. The film was produced in 
collaboration with the University of Michigan, the Kalamazoo 
Public Schools, and the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion of Michigan. 


* SKIPPY AND THE THREE R’s, 29 minutes, Black and White, Sound. 


NCEA. 


This is a film that every teacher will want to show to the 
parents of the children in her classroom to show how children 
learn the basic tools naturally and easily. It shows that the 
3 R’s are tools to help children understand and work and live 
satisfyingly in the world about them. 


* WHat GREATER Girt, 28 minutes, Black and White, Sound. 


NCEA. 


Produced by the National Education Association, this film 
dramatizes the teacher as a professional person who needs pro- 
fessional preparation to acquire the understandings and skills 
essential to good teaching. The purpose of the film is to show 
something of what teaching is all about. 


INSURING OuR INVESTMENT IN YouTH, 15 minutes, Black and White, 


Sound. Carl F. Mahnke Productions. 215-217 E. 3rd St., Des 
Moines 9, Iowa. 

Produced by Vocational Guidance Films, this public rela- 
tions film is designed for meetings of civic and teacher groups. 
It shows the waste of funds and productive time in the schools 
and in business and industry, resulting from inadequate pro- 
visions in our school system for counseling and occupational 
study. In contrast, it shows the steps taken by a well-executed 
guidance program when a high school boy is helped to solve 
his educational planning problems. 


* May be secured from the Bureau of Visual Edxcation, University of North Caro- 


lina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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Book Review 


KX 


Interscholastic Athletics. By George E. Shepard and Richard E. 
Jamerson. New York: McGraw-Hil! Book Company, Inc., 1953. 
Pp. 276. $4.00. 


A readable and comprehensive text presenting the values of high school 
athletic competition in the educational experience of the secondary school 
student and community. Organization and administration of athletics at the 
national, state and with special emphasis at the local level are clearly de- 
lineated. Practical suggestions as to budget and finance, purchase and care of 
equipment, facilities, health and safety, clearly demonstrate that the authors 
have a realistic view of interscholastic athletics. Attention is also given to 
intramurals, interscholastic athletics for girls as well as athletics for the junior 
high schools. 

School administrators will find this book a sound criterion for evaluating 
and improving their athletic program. 

WILLIAM H. PEACOCK. 


\ 





A MUST FOR EVERY LIBRARY— 


FLOWERS OF 
THE SOUTH 


NATIVE and EXOTIC 


by Wilhelmina F. Greene and Hugo L. Blomquist 


More than five hundred flowers described and illustrated with 
pen and ink sketches. 

Fifty-five illustrations in glowing color, including bouquets 
picturing over three hundred flowers. 

An authoritative selection of the most important Southern 
flowers, both the native species and those successfully introduced 
from other regions and countries. 

The book is in two parts—native wild flowers, and imported or 
exotic varieties. The descriptions are concise and explicit for 
purposes of identification, and include brief culture notes and a 
zone map of the United States showing where the described flowers 
can be grown outside of the South. 


“For the seekers after knowledge, this well illustrated 
regional book is most welcome. An available copy in our 
school libraries would soon show the wear that comes with 
use.”—Harry Davis, Director of the North Carolina State 
Museum. 


224 pages. Profusely illustrated. Fully indexed. $5.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Chapel Hill 








